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SLEEPY ORINOCO VALLEY COMES TO LIFE* 


C. LANGDON WHITE 
Stanford University 


To one who has traveled and studied widely in Latin America 
and has observed boom areas on the one hand and backward 
ones on the other, with all gradations in between, the new de- 
velopment in the area south of the lower Orinoco (Fig. 1) is 
amazing, thrilling, and significant. Here is as fine an example as 
could be found anywhere in the world of an area, for centuries an 
economic vacuum, that is coming to life and is throbbing with 
activity. 

The Guiana Highlands and the Llanos, two of Venezuela’s 
four regions (Fig. 1), have long been outside the nation’s effec- 
tive area, that is, they are of little significance demographically, 
politically, and even economically. Much of the Guiana Highland 
Region has not even been explored, whereas the Llanos has fewer 
people and eattle today than during the era of Simoén Bolivar. 
Inaceessibility, poor transportation and communication, infertile 
soils, high humidity, high temperatures, alternating seasons of flood 
and intense drought (in the Llanos), dense jungle, rough terrain 
(in the Guiana Highland), insect pests by the billions, and tropical 
diseases all have conspired to hold the two regions back econom- 
ieally. 

Most of Venezuela’s 5 million people dwell in the Venezuelan 
Highlands, a branch of the Andes (Fig. 1). What is it then that 
after centuries of inactivity is bringing this interior area to life? 
It is iron ore primarily, tho considerable petroleum also is being 
won north of the Orinoco (Fig. 1). 

What impressed this writer is that the region south of the 
Orinoco and near the Caroni was first entered by white men as 
early as the 1550’s but that nothing much happened. Iron ore was 
first discovered in the area under discussion in 1926 when a native 


* The field work on which this article is based was made possible by a grant from 
the Committee for Research in Social Science, Stanford University. 
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prospector stood atop a mountain known as El Florero and shouted 
to the world that he had found a large, rich, new source of iron ore. 
But his words were lost in the green jungles and his discovery for 
several years was an economic dud. Besides at that time, the world 
had plenty of iron ore well located with respect to the great manu- 
facturers of iron and steel. And since Venezuela itself had no 
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Fig. 1. Venezuela's iron ore picture at a glance. Here is one of the largest and most 
accessible reserves of high-grade iron ore in the world and one of man’s outstanding 
engineering feats of modern times. The opening up of this iron ore region has set 
in motion two great streams of intercontinental trade that is benefiting both Venezuela 
and the United States. 


metallurgical industry, there was no domestic market for iron ore. 
At that time the United States industry rested on the solid founda- 
tion of the Lake Superior ranges, the greatest iron ore region the 
world has yet known. 


Tue Unirep States at THE Crossroaps: SEEK ForEIGN Ore, 
Devetor Domestic Tacontre, or Do Boru 


But the United States had been consuming enormous quantities 
of iron ore during the two world war periods. At the conclusion of 
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World War II an outstanding steel executive announced that the 
war just ended was the last that would be fought from the Mesabi 
Range. What he meant was that in two world wars, we had drawn 
so heavily on the Lake Superior Region and particularly the 
Mesabi Range that the bottom of the cup could be seen so far as 
high-grade ore was concerned. Accordingly the United States had 
to get control of reserves outside its boundaries if it were to con- 
tinue as the world’s leading fabricator of iron and steel (the 
capacity of this country is now in excess of 125,000,000 tons per 
annum). 

Two possibilities were available to the industry and both were 
accepted. The first was to develop the low grade taconite ores 
(about one-third iron and two-thirds waste) which abound in enor- 
mous reserves in the Upper Lake Region. But to make high-grade 
iron ore from taconite requires large expensive plants and the proc- 
ess is costly, since only one ton of good usable ore is recovered from 
four tons of the powdered material. None-the-less hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested and some taconite is already 
being shipped down the lakes. By utilizing these manufactured 
ores, the life of our own Lake Superior deposits is being extended 
many years and our nation is assured a continuous production of 
this invaluable resource, even in time of war when foreign sources 
in all probability would be cut off. 

The second alternative was to seek iron ore abroad. Geologists 
and mining engineers accordingly began to comb the world from 
the Arctic to the tropical jungles and from the dizzy heights of 
mountains to the dry deserts. The economic factor always had to 
be considered: many deposits were disappointing because the re- 
serves were too small, others because the quality of the ore was 
too low. Even when both of these conditions were satisfactory, the 
deposits had to be accessible if they were to be developed. Thus the 
great distances over which some ores would have had to move and 
the high costs that would have been involved were sufficient reason 
to postpone consideration of some of the deposits. After worldwide 
searches two areas seemed especially capable of economical devel- 
opment—Labrador-Quebec and Venezuela. Both are today pouring 
millions of tons of iron ore into the United States. 


VENEZUELA’s New Et. Dorapo: Iron Ore 


In a huge area of potential iron ore, two American companies, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the United States Steel Corpora- 
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tion, the former operating on the east side of the Caroni, the latter 
on the west side (Fig. 1), are today mining millions of tons of very 
high-grade iron ore (63 to 68 per cent metallic iron), shipping it 
to the United States and feeding it into the furnaces at Sparrows 
Point, Maryland; Morrisville, Pennsylvania; and Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

To develop iron ore in a jungle in the interior of a country in- 
volves problems of many kinds. One engineer remarked: ‘‘Condi- 
tions were seldom as anticipated.”’ 

This was virgin country and jungle. To make money in such a 
land requires huge expenditures. The two companies have already 
spent more than $250 million. No small company would dare come 
into such an area expecting to be successful. Among the things that 
had to be done were to install expensive mining machinery, build 
railroads, highways, loading equipment, docks, whole new towns, 
complete with residences, (Fig. 2), schools, hospitals, and other 
civic structures. Water and sewage systems had to be installed and 
diseases kept under control. Food had to be brought in from the 
outside, much of it imported. Office and, warehouse space, a radio 
communication system, and air ports had to be built. One of the 
biggest achievements was dredging the Orinoco River for a dis- 
tance of 178 miles to a minimum depth of 26 feet (low river stage). 
The scope of this project may be appreciated by noting that 33 
million eubie yards of sand, gravel, clay, mud, and in one section 
rock, had to be removed. Actually the dredged area was a 32-mile 
stretch but it was spread over the full 178 miles from Puerto Ordaz 
to the Orinoco’s mouth. So many facets were involved that it has 
heen said that finding ore was really the beginning of a chain re- 
action rather than the end of the trail. 

Fortunately both mines, El Pao and Cerro Bolivar (Fig. 3) 
are low-cost producers. The ore is practically free from overbur- 
den. At Cerro Bolivar the ore is said to be an outer shell of the 
mountain. Mining is by power shovel at both mines. The ore is de- 
livered by truck to railroads that carry it to ports on the Orinoco 
—Palua (Bethlehem) and Puerto Ordaz (United States Steel). At 
Palua the ore is dumped into barges or river boats (depending 
upon the season of the year and the stage of water in the river) 
which deliver it to Puerto de Hierro (Fig. 4) where huge ships load 
it for delivery to Sparrows Point. At Puerto Ordaz small ocean- 
going vessels are loaded with ore which is delivered direct to the 
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Fic. 2. Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s modern village of El Pao, carved out of the 
jungle, has a superb setting. The houses of both steel companies are carefully adjusted 
to the natural environment of the region—heat, rainfall, insects, etc. Courtesy of 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


blast furnaces at Morrisville or to the port of Mobile for delivery 
to Birmingham. (Fig. 5) 


Foreign INvESTMENTS: ARGUMENTS Pro anp Con 


In what has been said, the reader has noted the role of American 
companies. And this raises the question of foreign investment in 
Latin America—particularly in Venezuela. Before going further 
with foreign investment, however, it should be made clear that 
probably in no other country in all Latin America is the political 
climate so favorable and in no other is so much American private 
capital invested. From the point of view of the United States the 
chief elements to be considered for satisfactory investment are: 
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Fic. 4. Unloading ore barges at the transfer station—Puerto de Hierro, 230 miles north 
of Palua (see map). Here ore is transferred to the stockpile for loading into specially 
designed ore carrying vessels for shipment to the United States. Courtesy of Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. 
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assurance against confiscation and expropriation, assurance that 
the investment may be equitably liquidated when desired, promise 
of a reasonable return, moderate and non-discriminatory taxes, 
practical labor and social legislation, and a stable government. In 
all of these Venezuela ranks high. 

Now let’s look at foreign investment from the viewpoint of Latin 
America. Some politicians and ardent nationalists (even in Vene- 
zuela) believe that their countries pay too high a price. They argue 
that their economies still are ‘‘colonial,’’ that instead of supplying 
Europe and the United States with industrial raw materials and 
foods and getting in return manufactured goods, they should be 
doing the manufacturing themselves, thereby raising the standard 
of living. The real sacrifices they claim are made by those who mine 
the copper, tin, lead and zine, manganese, and iron ore and prowl 
the jungles in search of balsa wood, quinine, and rubber. 

The writer does not believe that this point of view is the correct 
one. Certainly Latin Americans, even Venezuelans, could not suc- 
cessfully launch such a venture as that being considered here. First, 
its people do not have the hundreds of millions of dollars required 
and, even if they did, it is by no means certain they would invest it 
in mining. Latin Americans have been prone to put their idle money 
in real estate or in investments in the United States or even in 
strong boxes. There is also the matter of technical know-how and 
managerial experience which accompanies American capital. Min- 
erals are of no real value in the ground, since it is only when man 
begins to exploit and use them that they become valuable. 

Another reason why Venezuela and in fact every Latin Ameri- 
can nation should encourage foreign investment is to help to diver- 
sify the economy. Petroleum makes up 94 to 97 per cent of Vene- 
zuela’s total exports. In no other country does a single commodity 
account for so high a percentage. This makes for extreme vulner- 
ability to external contingencies, inasmuch as the quantity and 
price are subject to the fluctuations of the international market. 
Development of the iron ore deposits will contribute to some 
extent to a more balanced and diversified economy. 

Thus in Venezuela there is a partnership whereby the nation 
supplies the raw materials and United States companies bring 
capital and technology. Benefits accordingly accrue to both. 

Finally we come to what is no doubt the most important aspect 
of the problem: without this American investment the region under 
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consideration undoubtedly would have continued to be of little or 
no economic value for centuries more. 


Wuat Iron Ore Promises For THE Lower Ortnoco VALLEY 


The present activity gives promise of being the goad to con- 
siderable development, especially of that part of the valley near 
the confluence of the Caroni and the Orinoco rivers. Waterpower 
resources here are large and untouched. On a 30-mile stretch of 
the Caroni is a potential of one million kilowatts and even of 300,000 
kilowatts at the falls near the river’s mouth. Manganese and bauxite 
deposits of undetermined value lie in the Orinoco Valley in addition 
to the 2 billion tons of high grade iron ore. Across the Orinoco and 
within 150 miles of where the two rivers meet, are tremendous re- 
sources of petroleum and natural gas, the latter being largely 
wasted at present because of no nearby market. (Fig. 1) The oil, 
natural gas and water power promise to provide the bases for a 
future industrial development that may make this region Vene- 
zuela’s principal industrial area. As this paper is written, the Vene- 
zuelan government is announcing that construction is to begin at 
once on a new $60 million iron and steel plant and a $40 million 
hydro-electric plant near the mouth of the Caroni. In our part of the 
world, steel mills are industrial colonizers: perhaps this may hap- 
pen in Venezuela. 


SumMMaryY AND CoNCLUSION 


Venezuela’s problems, like those of all Latin American coun- 
tries, are basically economic and probably the most vital element 
in their solution is a flow of capital from the United States. There 
appears to be mutual trust at the moment. The oil-producing 
companies and the iron-mining companies are not sucking the 
lifeblood from Venezuela, but are tapping great natural resources 
to produce wealth. In fact it is these companies that are primarily 
responsible for making Venezuela one of the richest and most 
progressive nations in all Latin America. Getting minerals and 
marketing them are highly venturesome processes, involving as we 
have seen, the investment of tremendous amounts of capital. 
Moreover, the companies are developing parts of the country that 
would stand still otherwise and are making possible improvements 
in the lives and living standards of the people. Significant too is 
the fact that these companies have a new social attitude: they do 
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not just obey the letter of the law, they go far beyond what the 
law requires. 

The writer having visited all the iron ore properties as well as 
the largest and most important of the oil fields, believes that Ameri- 
can investment with its accompanying organizing ability and 
technical skill, is making a distinct contribution to Venezuela’s 
well-being. Mr. Benjamin Fairless, till recently Chairman of the 
Board of the United States Steel Corporation, expressed this well 


in 1953 when addressing a group of Venezuelan industrialists in 
Caracas: 


“When historians of the future come to appraise the true value of what we are 
doing here today, they may well find that the greatest benefits to the people and 
Government of Venezuela have come not so much from developing iron ore as from 
opening up a deep channel through the Orinoco River to the ocean. With cheap 
navigation and a plentiful supply of hydro-electric power, the Orinoco Valley will 
offer unlimited opportunities to new industries of many kinds.” 


GEOGRAPHIC LANDSCAPES FROM THE AIR 


FLORENCE WHITBECK TILLMAN 
Macomb, Illinois 


The earth’s surface and man’s cultural pattern take on quite a 
new aspect when viewed from an airplane flying at several thou- 
sands of feet altitude. We small creatures, walking or riding 
around on the land, can see only a small part of the earth at any one : 
time. We are more handicapped, perhaps, than the proverbial 
three blind men who attemped to describe the elephant. Even with 
the help of maps which cover larger areas than one can see on the 
land, and with the understanding we receive from reading geogra- 

phy books, we fail to perceive the larger pictures of large units of 
the earth’s surface and the relationships of these areas to man and 
his works. It is when one sees from an airplane window the whole 
range of the snow-covered Uinta Mountains, for example, whose 
rounded surfaces have been cut into several cirques, like so many 
biscuits cut from a mass of dough, that one appreciates the real 
significance of glacial erosion in a mountainous area. At night when 
one travels westward from the humid central lowlands across the 
dry western plains, he sees the change in the distribution of towns 
and villages as they appear far below like so many burning em- 
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bers of a dying campfire. Again, as one crosses southern Michigan 
the irregular pattern of the roads, of the wooded areas, and of the 
cultivated fields, and the locations of cities and towns show the 
effects of the hilly recessional moraines; on the other hand the 
checkerboard pattern of roads and of fields reflect flat intervening 
outwash plains and ground moraine. Farther eastward in the Al- 
legeny Plateau of southern New York State one is impressed with 
another and still different landscape—the dendritic pattern of the 
maturely dissected plateau where only the valley bottoms with 
their narrow flood plains are used for roads and some agriculture. 
All else is green with forest cover. 


Errects or ALTITUDE ON LANDSCAPE 


From an airplane the topography appears to flatten out as one 
ascends so that the smaller relief features become less and less 
easily recognized. It is necessary to learn to interpret topography 
and landscape features, such as road and stream patterns, shapes 
of wooded and cultivated areas, and of farms, the distribution of 
towns and villages, shapes and abundance of lakes, color patterns of 
the soil, shadows of mountains and of hills, the effects of haze on 
distant parallel ridges and of the cloud shadows on the plains. 

The matter of scale, too, must be considered as a person flies 
over the land and water features at various levels. Naturally, the 
higher one flies above the land the larger becomes the area that is 
visible and the smaller will appear any individual feature or ob- 
ject. For example, at 2,000 feet, pleasure launches on Narragansett 
Bay look like toy boats; at 18,000 feet, ocean-going tankers look 
like the tip of a toothpick behind which appears a tiny white tail 
marking the trail of the ship on the water surface. On one’s first 
trip he does not even recognize a railroad track from a height of 
19,000 feet. Nor can he tell whether he is crossing the Illinois 
River or the Mississippi River until after he has seen both of them 
from the air. Almost the whole of Manhattan Island, from the Bat- 
tery to Washington Bridge, can be seen at one glance. The sky- 
scrapers look like the toys on a play-room floor. Automobiles, if 
they can be seen at all, appear as ants crawling along a line. As 
one approaches New York City from the south, Sandy Hook on the 
coast of New Jersey, spreads out below like an immense topo- 
graphic map. The shore features resulting from wave and current 
action are evident even to the inexperienced eye. On the other hand, 
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when one flies low along the shores of the Hawaiian Islands, the 
true horizontal and vertical scale of the voleanoes and of Diamond 
Head are discernible. Consequently, from the air, one is greatly 
impressed by the grand scale of nature and it works; and the com- 
parative insignificance of the cultural patterns produced by man’s 
efforts. 

In studying geography from the air, the time factor plays an 
important role, since, in a comparatively short time one can cover 
several regions and see their different and like characteristics. The 
land below lies spread out like a great map modeled by streams or 
glaciers, or waves and currents, or wind or man as the case may be. 


TypicaL LANDSCAPES BETWEEN Sr. Louis anp Oaxaca, Mexico 


The following pages will summarize some of the memorable 
land and seascapes as they were observed from a plane on a trip 
from St. Louis to New Orleans, Yucatan, Mexico City and Oaxaca, 
Mexico. One of the outstanding areas between St. Louis and New 
Orleans was the Yazoo Basin. The old, meandering courses of the 
Mississippi River and its tributary, the Yazoo River, stood out 
clearly. The Yazoo Basin of western Mississippi looked like an 
immense swirling pattern of greys, browns and greens resembling 
the curves and sweeps of some youngster’s finger painting. But 
these swirls consisted of the forested areas, the swamps, the grassy 
or the plowed lands, and the roads, all of which followed the 
curves of abandoned meanders, the former beds of the Mississippi 
or Yazou rivers. The outer margin or limit of the area of the 
swirling patterns was marked by the scalloped shadow of a bluff. 
To the east of the bluff stretched the dendritic pattern of streams 
cutting into the upland plain. 

New Orleans is called a Gulf port, yet it is actually some one 
hundred miles from the Gulf of Mexico. One’s sense of scale while 
flying was so confused that when he learned of his approach to 
the city and he saw a large body of water below him he quickly 
decided it was the Gulf of Mexico, for there was no land visible on 
the far side. In fact, he learned that the large body of water was 
not the Gulf, but a section of Lake Ponchartrain. The lake appeared 
so large that one could not see the farther shore as the plane banked 
to make a landing on the New Orleans air strip. The Mississippi 
itself, the mightiest river in North America, seemed like a small 
stream in contrast as one approached New Orleans. The delta of the 
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Mississippi has rarely been adequately described clearly in books. 
From New Orleans to the Gulf it took about 20 minutes of flying to 
cross that section of the delta. It was seemingly an endless carpet 
of deep green, cut by a maze of small streams and bayous, and 
straight man-made canals. Some canals were mere stubs extending 
from a larger canal out into the mangrove and cypress swamp to 
a ‘‘little’’ oil derrick. Only one road was visible crossing the delta 
southward; along this was built a single row of tiny houses—one of 
the longest one-street towns in the United States. On the narrow 
canals were toy-like barges. They were plying up or down the little 
canals, some carrying petroleum from the wells to a central refinery, 
others to a tanker. Dotted here and there on the green carpet of the 
swampy jungle, and apparently on the water, were the flares of the 
burning gas wells. At isolated spots and far below the plane lay 
a building, or group of buildings, where the families of the oil 
workers lived, entirely cut off from other human habitations, 
except by water or helicopter. One could not help feeling the lone- 
liness of those people living down there in their clusters of little 
block-like homes. Perhaps the view from above gave one a keener 
appreciation of the trials and problems of those people working 
in the oil industry. One could see, too, how in past times the intri- 
cate waterways of the delta could have been the homes of pirates 
and outlaws. The margin of the delta was not a line, but a wide 
zone of bays and capes, islands, bars, peninsulas, and protected 
lagoons—an area neither land nor sea. A narrow white border line 
of breaking waves marked the outer margin of the land. Further- 
more, the tides moved in across low coastal flats covering them 
with shallow water, and moved out again to leave wet, red, muddy 
flats which extended finger-like far into the green of the mangrove 
jungle. It was only from the air that one could truly get a broad 
view of the endless work of the river and its many mouths together 
with the action of the sea in shaping this land of beauty, grandure, 
romance and danger. 

The ocean and the clouds as well as the land took on different 
appearances from the air than from a ship, or a ear as the case 
might be. All nature seemed less forbidding, more kindly and softer 
from an altitude of 18,000 feet. The Gulf of Mexico appeared like 
a huge blue-green sheet of glass or ice, on which were spread the 
soft tufts of cumulus clouds. They were like fluffy masses of soft 
cotton batting on which one might lie down and sleep. The clouds 
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seemed to rest directly on the glass-like surface of the waters of 
the Gulf. Even waves were invisible from the 18,000 feet elevation, 
and a ship looked like a very smal! toothpick with a white tail which 
was the trail of the boat through the waves. 

From above, changes in depth of the water were very evident. 
Along the shore one saw irregular bands of brown or yellow near 
the shallow edge of the land; then the green band farther seaward 
in the deeper water, and finally the blue of greater depth. When 
a stream emptied into the ocean water, the sediment which it car- 
ried discolored the blue or green waters and changed it to a reddish 
brown or yellow. Where a coral atoll had been built up from the 
sea bottom by the tiny marine animals the shallow circle of the 
lighter blue water was visible from above. Not far north of the 
coast of Yucatan, Mexico, such a coral atoll several miles in diame- 
ter was seen down thru the clouds. On a cloudless day this circular 
light blue atoll must have been a beautiful sight. It was thru the 
kindness of the pilot that we had been able to observe this interest- 
ing feature. 

Yucatan and its limestone plain brought still another picture 
to the observer. The coast was somewhat like that of the Missis- 
sippi Delta, but it was more regular. The mangrove swamps, tiny 
bays and bars, and shallow tidal flats were all there but the width 
of the area was much narrower. The land itself, however, was a 
new landscape. It was a checker board of grey-greens—the fields of 
the henequen plantations. The little grey-brown villages each with 
its tiny church usually with two spires, punctuated the plain at 
intervals. In some parts of Yucatan, where henequen is not grown, 
the pattern was more irregular. Here the brownish green of dry 
shrubeovered savana was broken by irregular patches or ‘‘mil- 
pas.’’ The milpas were the state-owned and community worked 
corn fields awaiting the rainy season for the planting. Roads lined 
with light grey and white limestone fences wandered around seem- 
ingly without reason, but actually they followed the slightly higher 
land between the sink holes of the limestone plain. From the air it 
was very interesting to study how road pattern was affected by 
topography. In fact, the road pattern of any landscape as seen 
from the air has a significant relationship to the physiography of 
the region. Many examples, too numerous to list, have been ob- 
served from planes. 

Another entirely different landscape was seen as one crossed 
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from Yucatan over the Gulf to Mexico City. The approach to land 
was heralded by a mass of clouds—those clouds which bring so 
much moisture to the east side of the Sierra Oriental of Mexico, 
those clouds which drop the rain to form the dense, almost im- 
penetrable jungle near the coast. The clouds hugged the valleys and 
allowed the mountain peaks to ‘‘float’’ above them. Mt. Orizaba, 
the highest peak in Mexico, and second highest in North America 
(18,225’), was a breath-taking sight as it lifted its snow and ice 
capped peak above the grey banks of clouds. The air route was 
forced by the clump of very high peaks surrounding Orizaba, to 
veer to the north across a high pass in the mountains in order to 
enter the valley of Mexico from the north. Crossing the mountains 
which form the eastern bastion of the plateau of Mexico one was 
impressed by the extreme ruggedness and intricate dissection of 
the area. Deep canyons and knife-edged divides made up the land- 
seape. Each peak and slope, each, valley side appeared in deep 
relief due to the play of sunlight and shadow. It looked much like a 
relief model used in a geography laboratory. Evidently, man has 
made little inroad into the jungle. Only here and there were villages 
found in the valley bottom where a small flood plain made agri- 
culture possible, or where the mountain slopes were not too steep 
for cultivation, or where the hilltops offered a little flatter area for 
a field of corn. Detail of the landscape was more evident because 
on this stretch of the flight the plane was not so far above the land 
surface. One wondered how Cortez and his cohorts ever found a 
trail over this barrier, or how they were ever able to penetrate 
thro the niass of jungle. 

Then suddenly to the west of the mountains appeared the flat 
fertile fields of the basins of the Mexican Plateau. Roads and vil- 
lages appeared and masses of trees disappeared. Isolated hills, 
some fault block type and some voleanoes rose above the flatter 
areas. A few minutes, but many miles later, the yellow, dry, desert- 
like flats of the drained Lake Texcoco made up the landseape. And 
down below were two ‘‘ant hills’’; they were the Pyramids of the 
Sun and of the Moon. For a minute one’s imagination reverted to 
the days of the Toltees and the Aztecs and their centuries of cul- 
ture. As one approached Mexico City, one had expected to have a 
beautiful view of the twin peaks of Popocatepetl and Ixtacihuatl. 
However, they were invisible; the northeasterly trade winds had 
picked up the fine dust from the dry fields and the Lake Texcoco 
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flats and enveloped the whole valley and the surrounding moun- 
tains in a fog-like dust cloud of brownish yellow. During the dry 
season one rarely saw the tops of the mountains from Mexico City. 

Momentarily the plane penetrated down thru the dust layer 
and the wide expanse of Mexico City was in view, a checkerboard 
of streets and flat-topped buildings punctuated here and there by 
the spires and the shining tiled domes of the churches, and a few 
modern sky scrapers. One had little time to study the city and its 
environs for the plane rapidly banked and circled to land at the 
spacious airport which was built on the old lake plain. 

Another approach to Mexico City was from the south—from 
Oaxaca. This gave the airplane observer quite a different land- 
scape. Oaxaca in its basin-like se*ting, between the mountains was 
a panorama of green and brown and red. Because the small scale 
irrigation projects used the river water, the lush green area fol- 
lowed closely the course of the river. Beyond this was the brown 
plowed fields awaiting the rainy season for corn planting; beyond 
this were the grey-brown dry, grassy grazing areas which reached 
part way up the mountain sides. The highest mountains were 
tipped green with pine of the temporate zone. As one flew north 
from Oaxaca across the masses of green and brown mountains he 
could follow the course of the Pan American Highway. It curved 
around the mountains, climbed over several divides, passed checker- 
board towns with their usual spires and shining tile domes. The 
landscape which had a maximum relief of 9000’ seemed to flatten out 
and one could not appreciate the truly rugged terrain on which the 
engineers had built the road. When the road stretched to the north- 
east and left the air route, one passed over a highly eroded bad- 
land area. The fine dendritic pattern of the gulleys made a brilliant 
picture in the sunlight. Another section of the landscape below 
showed the parallel pattern of the eroded edges of dipping layers 
of rocks. The variation in the colors and the rocks, the differences 
in the resistance of the layers showed up clearly in the absence of 
vegetation covering. As one flew still farther north on a clear day 
one sometimes saw to the east the majestic snow-capped peaks of 
the voleanoes: Ixtacihuatl and Popocatepetl. On a cloudy day the 
tip top of the peaks only were visible as they penetrated the blanket 
of clouds. A faint trail of steam extended plume-like from the 
active Popo. Just before the plane crossed the mountains from the 
south into the valley of Mexico and almost under the plane was a 
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seemingly small voleano whose finger-like tongues of black hard- 
ened lava stretched down thru the forest. The wrinkles and cor- 
regations of the lava caused by movement of the cooling rock, were 
easily visible from the plane. The plane was flying only a few 
thousand feet above the mountains. This closer view made the 
detail of the landscape more clear. 

Soon there appeared a small steel-blue lake and canals lined 
with single rows of tall straight green trees. Each tree cast its 
slender shadow to the west. These were the famous gardens of 
Xochimileo. The pattern of the green vegetation and trees, the 
water and shadows make a never-to-be forgotten picture. 


SuMMARY AND Stupy Arps 


Such were some of the first impressions of a geographer as she 
flew high above the ever-changing landscapes of parts of our earth. 
Only oceasionally can one depend upon the airplane crew for help 
in locating oneself. One can get better mental as well as photo- 
graphic pictures of the landscape from the plane window if he 
selects the shady side of the plane. One is thus looking into the 
lighted areas rather than into the shaded side of the relief features. 
For those readers or travelers who wish to experience for them- 
selves some of the thrills of flying, the following books and maps 
will help to increase observational powers: 

1. Lobeck, A. K. Airways of America. Physiography of the 
United States from the Air. Geographic Press. Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y. $4.00. 

This excellent book describes with words, pictures, maps and 
diagrams the airplane journey from New York City to Chicago to 
San Francisco by the United Air Line routes. There are other 
chapters also which will help one’s understanding of flying. 

2. United Airlines publishes and distributes free a booklet show- 
ing the relief of the country along the route of the system. The 
topography is so beautifully modeled that one can easily pick out 
the places as one passes over them. 

3. Sectional aeronautical charts of the United States are avail- 
able from the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. An index map of the U. S. is avail- 
able free. Each chart covers an area approximately 300 miles east 
and west by 100 miles north and south. These maps usually have 
500 foot contour intervals and some color shading to show the 
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relief. These maps are extremely helpful for any airplane trip. On 
the charts is the information necessary for the pilots flying that 
course. There are many features of interest to the geographer. 
These maps are also helpful for geographers traveling by car or 
train in areas of the country where the relief is great. Price of 
each chart is 25¢. 

4. Sectional aeronauticai charts of the world. Index map free. 
Charts similar to above. Scale 1:1,000,000. 

5. Rich, John Lyon. The Face of South America, An Aerial 
Traverse. Am. Geographical Society Special Publication #26. By 
means of many fine aerial photographs, and maps together with 
detailed descriptions and interpretations of the natural and cultu- 
ral landscapes, this scholarly book includes the journey by air 
from Panama thru Colombia, Equador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay to Brazil and north across the Amazon. For a serious 
traveler flying over South America, with an interest in geology, 
physiography and geography, this book is a ‘‘must.’’ It is guaran- 
teed that the traveler will see more and understand more of what 
he sees if a careful study with notes can be made preceding the 
trip. The profession needs more such books. 

6. Physiographiec diagrams of all the continents, the U. 8., and 
some of the states. Published by Geographical Press, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. Send for price list. These maps, if 
used enroute, will help one greatly to interpret what one sees below. 
If possible, one should draw on the map the course of the flight so 
that he can identify his position. If the pilot does not announce the 
course, ask the stewardess to have the pilot give the information 
from time to time over the public address system. 

7. Raisz, Erwin. Map of Landforms of the United States. 50¢. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Send for price list of ali his 
land form maps. These can be used in the same way as the physio- 
graphic diagrams mentioned above. 

8. Official State road maps are sometimes very helpful, espe- 
cially those which show topography, such as the ones of Wyoming 
and Nevada. However, these maps are not necessary if one uses 
the aeronautical charts which are more accurate, more informative, 
and can cover the whole area of one’s trip. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES* 


ALDEN CUTSHALL 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


Philippine economy is basically agricultural economy, but in- 
dustry is on the march. There is a current impetus to the develop- 
ment of basic industries, heretofore unimportant on the Philippine 
scene. Much of this industrial development is quite recent. The 
current portrait of manufacturing can best be shown by describing 
the pattern of manufacturing in 1950-51, then indicating the growth 
of the past few years. 

THe Parrern or Manuracrurine, 1950 

In 1950-1951, Philippine manufacturing consisted principally 
af three types of establishments: (1) There were, and still are, 
hundreds of small home or family industries—pottery, shoes 
(wooden clogs and abaca sandals), weaving industries of various 
kinds, furniture (both hardwood and rattan), embroidery work, 
corn and rice mills, muscovado and panocha sugar mills, and bolo 
factories are illustrative. 

(2) There were many larger plants that processed agricultural, 
mineral or forest products, primarily for export, and were financed 
by foreign capital in most instances. Included in this group are the 
25 sugar centrals, some of them with associated distilleries ; dozens 
of large sawmills; desiccated coconut plants, the largest one em- 
ploying about two thousand people; coconut oil mills and soap 
factories; rope and cordage firms; a huge pineapple cannery that 
employs 900 persons; and the larger cigar factories. As compared 
with their prewar predecessors, many of these industries have 
shown significant progress and increased production by the use 
of newer machinery or other improved techniques and procedures, 
or as a result of better labor relations, or other factors. 

(3) There were a few sizable truly Philippine industries that 
provide a special need or supply a particular demand. Some of 
them are government subsidized, the Philippine National De- 
velopment Corporation serving somewhat as the U. S. Recon- 


* Presented at Indianapolis meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
November 25, 1955. 

The field research upon which this paper is based was made possible by grants 
from the United States Educational Foundation in the Philippines (Fulbright Program) 
and the University of Illinois Research Board. 
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struction Finance Corporation, operated during the war years to 
build plants and otherwise underwrite some of the costs in the 
interests of national need. A large cement plant near Cebu City 
and a coupleof cotton textile plants are illustrative. Others in this 
group represent private investment. A large plant manufacturing 
American type cigarettes, a paper mill, the largest brewery in the 


Fic. 1. Near Dumaguate, Oriental Negros, pottery is moulded from local clays and 
fired in the open yards. Fuel is the coconut and buri palm and bamboo. About 400 


small cooking pots are baked at a single firing, which is repeated about twice a week 
at this location. 


Orient, a glass factory and the Philippine Marble Works (pri- 
marily supplying agricultural limestone) are in this group. 

The paper mill, at the Bais sugar central in Oriental Negros, is 
a pioneer in the use of sugar-cane bagasse as a basic raw material 
in the manufacture of fine printing, bond and typewriting papers 
on a commercial scale. It has commanded the attention of paper 
makers the world over. This pioneer Philippine industry was 
started in 1941, but operated only a few months before the Japa- 
nese invasion. Rehabilitated in 1948, it resumed operations in April, 
1949. It is a subsidiary of a vast Spanish concern (Compania 
General de Tabacos de Filipinas) with established interests in 
tobacco, sugar, and alcohol, desiccated coconut, and shipping be- 
fore it became interested in paper manufacture. I believe that only 
two other plants (one in India, the other in Brazil) use bagasse and 
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both of these are post war developments built only after the Bais 
mill had set the pattern. The Indian plant began operations in 1952, 
the Brazilian one in 1954. 


InpustRIAL GrowTH, 1950-1955 


All three types of manufacturing plants listed above have 
shown an increase in the past few years, in part the result of U. 8S. 


Fic. 2. A part of the market at Cebu City showing some of the diverse products 
of nearby home industries. In addition cloth is woven on home looms at Cebu and 
in many other communities in the Philippines. 


and United Nations technical assistance funds, but in part as a 
result of a new national impetus to industrial development—a 
national recognition that Philippine economy is grossly over- 
balanced in favor of agricultural economy. 

The major developments of the past five years illustrate this 
emphasis upon industrial development, and especially the emphasis 
upon basic industries. New plants include hydroelectric installa- 
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tions, steel and shipyards, petroleum refining, aluminum fabrica- 
tion, fertilizer, zippers, drugs, jute and kraft paper bags, steel 
drums, household and office equipment, rubber goods and flashlight 
batteries. 

Power. Foremost in any industrial plan is power. The Philip- 
pines have only limited coal reserves and no proven petroleum 
resources. If basie industries are to prosper, the development of 


Fic. 3. The paper mill at the Bais sugar central was the first paper plant to use 
bagasse for the commercial manufacture of paper. The tall building is the paper mill; 
the Bais distillery, using molasses from the central, occupies the lower buildings in the 
foreground. 


hydro-electric energy, then, is a prime requirement. Between 1950 
and 1955 two major power sites have been developed, one at Maria 
Cristina Falls in Mindanao, the other on the Agno River in northern 
Luzon. 

The idea of a power plant at scenic Maria Cristina Falls on the 
Agus River between Lake Lanao and Iligan Bay was first con- 
ceived in the early thirties. In terms of physical potential, it is the 
most ideal power site in the Philippines. Lake Lanao lies in an area 
of heavy and uniform rainfall and at an elevation of more than 
2000 feet. The water drops from the lake to the costal plain within 
a distance of less than 25 miles. Of the several potential power 
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sites on this short river, Maria Cristina is the best and the cheapest 
to develop. The project was begun in 1950 and the first unit of 
25,000 kilowatts was completed in October, 1953. A second unit of 
the same size was put into operation in 1955. This power is used 
in the city of Iligan and provides the energy to operate a steel mill 
and two fertilizer plants. Both are basic industries not previously 
feasible because of high costs, but both badly needed by the new 
republic. 

The Ambuklao power plant (75,000 kilowatts), about 25 miles 
northeast of Baguio, in mountainous northern Luzon was completed 
just a few months ago. It too is in an area of high rainfall, altho 
precipitation is not so uniformly distributed as in Mindanao. With- 
out a natural lake, a huge rock and earthen dam (almost 400 feet 
high) on the Agno River has created a storage reservoir 714 miles 
long and more than a half mile wide. Ambuklao power will supply 
the fuel-short Baguio mining district, will supplement the output 
of two smaller and older plants near Manila and thereby meet the 
power needs of the Manila industrial area, and will possibly en- 
courage new, small industries in central Luzon. 

Steel and Shipyards. The steel mill and shipyards are part of an 
integrated industrial setup that is for the present only two-thirds 
of the planned operation; and an operation that has been imple- 
mented in reverse. The original develcpment plan of the National 
Steel and Shipbuilding Corporation (Nasseo) was planned to in- 
elude pig iron production, steel and rolling mills, and shipyards. 
At present Nassco is operating the Iligan Steel Mills and the 
Bataan National Shipyards, but according to the original plans 
these units should have been established only after Nasseo had con- 
structed an iron ore smelting plant. Since, at present, Nassco has 
no facilities for economical processing of iron ore into pig iron, 
the government decided to implement the second and third phases 
of the idea, instead of concentrating on the problem of pig iron 
production. The steel mill, using Maria Cristina power will, no 
doubt, return a profit; but the shipyards will probably need sub- 
sidization in some form. This is fully recognized by the Philippine 
government, but it does not disturb Philippine economists; and it 
need not disturb us, I suppose, for the shipyards of this country 
and of the United Kingdom are subsidized, at least in part. 

Fertilizer. A fertilizer plant is a near must in a country that is 
trying very hard to modernize its agriculture. This industry has 
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been envisioned for many years, but without cheap power, it was 
inconceivable. Initiated with U. S. Point Four funds (later MSA 
and FOA funds), it was tied in with hydro-electric development on 
Mindanao. Presumably it helps to provide fertilizer (ammonium 
sulphate) to the rice farmer and the sugar planter at a significantly 
lower cost than he had to pay for imported fertilizer. The first 
plant (50,000 ton annual capacity) has now been supplemented by 
a second one of comparable size but using local rather than im- 
ported raw materials. 

Petroleum Refining. Much of the new industry, however, repre- 
sents the investment of private American capital in the Philip- 
pines. The Caltex petroleum refinery on Batangas Bay, near 
Manila, is representative. A $15,000,000 refinery, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 13,000 barrels of crude oil, it is not large in comparison 
with those in the Whiting-East Chicago area, Bahrein, Abadan, or 
the Beaumont-Port Arthur District. However, it is another impor- 
tant first in a country that has heretofore depended entirely upon 
the importation of refined petroleum products for its cars and 
trucks, mechanized farm equipment, Diesel power plants, inter- 
island shipping, military and civilian aircraft, and Coleman lan- 
terns. The land for the refinery, purchased in 1952, lies on the shore 
of spacious Batangas Bay and only 60 miles from Manila, a near 
ideal site and position for a petroleum refinery. It too began opera- 
tions this year (1955). 

Aluminum. The new aluminum plant, in the Manila area, is the 
aluminum foil and sheet rolling mill of Reynolds Philippine Cor- 
poration. It is owned jointly by a group of Philippine investors 
(49 per cent) and by Reynolds Metals (51 per cent), and began 
operations last May. Currently, imported aluminum pigs are melted 
down and recast into slabs suitable for rolling. Long range plans 
envision the eventual production of raw aluminum at or near 
Maria Cristiana Falls. 


ConcLusIon 


Basically, these new industries compliment the earlier indus- 
trial plants in the Philippines. They, together with the Bais Paper 
Mill (the first paper mill to suecessfully use bagasse as its cellulose 
raw material) and the Cebu Portland Cement plant make the 
Philippines less dependent upon imported manufactured goods. 
They provide additional employment opportunities for the rapidly 
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expanding population. At least some of them will provide profits 
that will remain in the Philippines, possibly for reinvestment. Their 
varied products give the Philippine industrial pattern a more 
diversified appearance, the Philippine economy a more stable base. 

Despite this current impetus to manufacturing, the Philippine 
economy is, and will continue to be cast upon an agricultural base. 
Nonetheless, industrial progress is real, and continued expansion 
is probable. The new industries are, for the most part, producing 
for the Philippine market, rather than for export. Certainly this 
is a move in the right direction. It is another illustration of Philip- 
pine leadership in Southeast Asia, even tho much of it is Philip- 
pine-American cooperation, much as the two countries have co- 
operated in the sphere of political leadership. 


GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


L. J. JAY 
University of Sheffield 


The secondary grammar schools in England provide education 
for children who are selected at the age of eleven. The majority of 
these pupils remain at school until they are sixteen, by which time 
they are eligible to sit for an external examination conducted by 
one of several University Boards and now known as the Ordinary 
Level of the General Certificate of Education. A measure of success 
at this stage, together with subsequent study for two or three years 
in the Sixth Form, enables them to attempt the Advanced Level of 
the General Certificate before they leave school—to proceed, if they 
so wish, to a course leading to a degree at one of the Universities. 


ProcRaM OF GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


In the grammar schools the course of study in geography, as in 
other academic subjects of the curriculum, is designed (particularly 
in the fourth and fifth years) to comply with the requirements of 
the external examination taken at the age of sixteen, but within 
these broad limits there exists abundant scope for varied treatment 
of the subject. There is now fairly general agreement that the five- 
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year course should embrace the whole world in varying detail, to 
provide a background for the understanding of the relations be- 
tween man and his physical environment, for the study of funda- 
mental distributions and for the acquisition of skills such as the 
compilation of simple sketch maps. Greater attention is usually 
given to the homeland, i.e. the British Isles, and to one or more 
selected areas of continental size such as Europe, Asia or North 
America. Study of the homeland and of the local area surrounding 
the school, pursued by work in the classroom and wherever pos- 
sible, by excursions and observations out-of-doors, can be utilized 
by the teacher to develop the pupils’ facility in the use and in- 
terpretation of large-scale maps. 

The majority of schools construct their geography course for 
pupils aged eleven to sixteen upon a framework of regional studies, 
into which are fitted at the appropriate stage, the elements of 
systematic geography such as global dimensions and directions, the 
main structural and relief features of the continents together with 
the associated processes of formation and modification, and the 
elements of climate, e.g., temperature, pressure, winds and rain- 
fall, with especial reference to their influence upon human activity. 
Dissatisfaction with the study of one continent after another has 
led in recent years to the revival of an alternative scheme whereby 
the whole world is studied each year from a different viewpoint. 
Landforms and physical features provide the material for one aca- 
deinie session, climate and vegetation oceupy a second year, and 
economic geography a third. The first year is devoted to simple 
studies of man in his environment to introduce the variety of geo- 
graphical conditions over the globe, and the fifth year, building on 
the knowledge thus gained, reverts to regional studies of the areas 
which receive emphasis in the external examination at the end of 
the course. Advocates of this ‘‘concentric method’’ claim that this 
approach helps the pupils to retain and build upon information 
acquired in the earlier years of the course more easily and more 
effectively than under the orthodox scheme of studying the coun- 
tries of the world consecutively. 

Grammar school teachers are not compelled to comply with any 
prescribed arrangement of the work in the five year course; the 
head of the geography department in each school is free to plan his 
own program, so that variations are numerous. Twenty years ago, 
when the Geographical Committee of the Association of Assistant 
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Masters in Secondary Schools prepared the original edition of their 
‘*Memorandum on the Teaching of Geography’” they invited heads 
of geography departments in secondary schools to outline the 
courses of study which were followed, and it was found that of the 
eighty which were submitted no two schemes agreed in every de- 
tail! It is therefore possible for children in England to study North 
America in any one year of their school course, so that the degree 
of detail and the methods of presentation concerning the geography 
of the United States will vary according to the scheme of work 
pursued. One popular method of following the regional plan is to 
sub-divide the continents into broad latitudinal zones and deal with 
the so-called ‘‘Southern Continents’’ of Australia and New Zea- 
land, Africa and South America, in one year; North America and 
Asia in a subsequent year; and Europe and the British Isles in a 
third. An alternative method is to group the continents longitudi- 
nally so that the Americas are studied one year; Asia, Australia 
and New Zealand in another; and Europe and Africa in a third, 
altho not necessarily in that order. The number of permutations 
which may be constructed renders it difficult to pronounce on the 
treatment given to the United States in the geography syllabus of 
the English grammar school, and it would require the findings of a 
nation-wide questionnaire to obtain a full and true picture. Never- 


theless some indication of current practice may be gauged from an 
objective survey of textbooks designed for use in these schools. 


ANALYsIs oF ScHoo, TExTBOOKS 


The degree to which grammar schools adopt the practice of 
studying geography by regions is revealed by the fact that in con- 
trast with the one series of textbooks written around the concentric 
method there are about fourteen distinct series of books covering 
the world on a regional basis, all offered by their respective authors 
or publishers as suitable for the use of grammar school pupils up 
to the age of sixteen. The publishing firms which produce these 
texts compete keenly for their academic customers, and with such 
a wide choice available to heads of geography departments it is 
understandable that only the books which satisfy current teaching 
trends manage to survive the economic struggle for existence. Thus 
in the last few years four or five series of books which have been 


*A valuable compendium which was re-written and published in 1952 under the 
revised title of “The Teaching of Geography in Secondary Schools.” 
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on the educational market since the nineteen-thirties have gone out 
of print and are not being reissued, whilst at least three new series 
are in active preparation. 

Of the textbooks on North America currently available all but 
one are in a series covering the whole world, and with one excep- 
tion they all include Central America and the West Indies under 
this title, so that on this evidence the tendency in England is for 
the Caribbean countries to be associated regionally with North 
rather than with South America. In size the books average 5” 
74,” and the number of pages on North America, including text, 
illustrations, exercises and index, varies from 76 to 274, the median 
figure being 159. It is a significant commentary on present trends 
in the teaching of geography that all of these books contain maps, 
many of them of the sketch-map type which can be reproduced 
easily by the teacher on the blackboard or by the pupils in their 
writing books; all but one are adorned with photographic illustra- 
tions, and with one exception all contain questions and exercises. 
These exercises, designed to test if the reader has understood the 
text or to suggest lines of investigation to supplement the informa- 
tion given in the book, appear most commonly at the end of each 
chapter or, less frequently, at the end of the book. Most of the text- 
hooks contain an index, which may take the form of a list of place 
names, or subject headings, or both, of varying length and useful- 
ness, 

In none of these books is the geography of the United States 
divorced entirely from that of the other parts of North America, 
whereas Mexico is usually accorded a chapter to itself. The prac- 
tice most frequently followed is to describe the structure, relief, 
climate, natural vegetation and possibly the European settlement 
of North America as a whole, before proceeding to deal with the 
human, social and economic aspects of the various regions of the 
continent.? Canada and the United States are sometimes given 
separate treatment for the regional description of human occu- 
pance, so that one chapter will deal with production and export 
routes of wheat in the Prairie Provinces of Canada and another 
part of the same book will be concerned with farming in the Middle 
West of United States. More commonly, however, the regional sub- 
divisions of the lands adjoining the Canada-U. 8S. A. border, cut 


*Very few books, be it noted, reverse this treatment to begin with the detailed 
regional studies and end with the general geography. 
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across the international boundary, and typical chapter headings 
are ‘‘The Pacific Coastlands,’’ ‘‘The Western Highlands”’ or 
‘*Farming in the Great Plains.’’ The mineral resources of the two 
countries are often treated apart, and in several books the regional 
studies of North America are rounded off with chapters on trans- 
port and communication in Canada and United States separately. 
Of the regional sub-divisions of the United States those which 
emerge with the greatest clarity appear to be New England, Cali- 
fornia and the Cotton Belt. 

Apart from these observations of a rather general nature it is 
difficult to proffer opinions on the selection of geographical ma- 
terial owing to the great variety of length and treatment in the 
different texts. Thus the extension of settlement in the nineteenth 
century, the achievements of the T.V.A. in the twentieth, or fune- 
tional differences in the urban pattern of Greater New York may 
receive detailed treatment in some books and be completely omitted 
from others. Such is the range of possible topics that any general- 
izations would tend to be misleading. Nevertheless, one feature of 
the information contained in these books is capable of impartial 
assessment and throws light on certain aspects of United States 
geography which are emphasized in English grammar schools. The 
writer has recently been engaged in a study of the place-names 
which are mentioned with greatest frequency in textbooks, with a 
view to ascertaining their relative importance in school geography. 
The findings so far as they concern the United States, may be of 
interest to American teachers and students. 


SIGNIFICANT PLack NAMES IN GRAMMAR ScHoo.L TExtTs 


A list was compiled of all the geographical names which appear 
in each book on North America whether in the text or in exercises, 
on maps and diagrams, or in the captions to illustrations. For the 
purpose of this investigation, in addition to the fifteen textbooks 
referred to above, four other books were examined. These latter 
were sketch-map books, larger in size but smaller in the total num- 
ber of pages than the ordinary textbook; averaging 714” « 934” 
in size, and forty-five pages in number, they contain large sketch 
maps and notes on alternate pages. They contain no photographic 
illustrations and are considerably cheaper in price than the ordi- 
nary textbook, so that for this reason they are often used in gram- 
mar schools as a supplementary source of information. No record 
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was kept of the number of times that a name recurred in any book; 
a single reference qualified as a frequency of one, so that in this 
analysis of nineteen books the highest possible frequency of oc- 
currence was nineteen. All the names were subsequently grouped 
into four categories ranging from high frequency names which 
appeared in more than three-quarters of the books down to low 
frequency names which were found to occur in fewer than one- 
quarter of the nineteen books. The number of different United 
States names in any one book ranged from 74 to 323, the median 
figure being 194. No fewer than 632 different names were gathered 
from the nineteen books but many of these were of very low fre- 
quency cecurrence, and 205 names had the lowest possible fre- 
quency, i.e., one. Interest focuses chiefly on the high frequency 
names which appear in more than three-quarters of the books, since 
these offer some guide to the names which are considered by text- 
book writers to be most important for children in England who are 
studying the United States. There are 89 names in this category, 
if one includes the Panama Canal which is properly associated 
with the United States even tho it may be mentioned in the section 


USA: SIGNIFICANT PHYSICAL FEATURES. 
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Fig. 1. Physical features of the United States which are named in more than 14 out of 
a total of 19 English school textbooks dealing with the geography of North America. 
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US.A: SIGNIFICANT PLACE-NAMES. 
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Fig. 2. Social and economic features of the United States which are named in more than 
14 out of a total of 19 English school textbooks dealing with the geography of North 
America. 


on the Caribbean countries. These high frequency names can be 
classified as follows: 


Physical Features Social & Economic Features 
Rivers and associated features Cities and Settlements 


States and Territory 
Oceans, islands and coastal Canals 
indentations 


These names are located on Figs. 1 and 2 respectively. It would 
be an interesting exercise for teachers to estimate the predominant 
geographical associations of these 89 names, and to suggest why 
some appear in preference to certain others. Thus, for example, 
only about one-third of the 48 states occur frequently enough to 
appear on Fig. 2; the curious will observe that the four ‘‘corner’’ 
states of Washington, California, Florida and Maine appear among 
the select fifteen, but there are no states named in a broad belt 
extending eastwards from Montana to the Ohio River. The map 
locates 18 out of the 20 largest cities in the Union, but only 8 out of 
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the 30 next in size, so that a number of smaller towns are mentioned 
because of some particular geographical significance other than 
size of population. Thus, Duluth is representative of the Lake 
Superior ports handling iron ore and wheat; Fall River typifies the 
textile-manufacturing towns of New England, and Charleston and 
Savannah are usually mentioned in connection with exports from 
the Cotton Belt. Many of the physical features located on Fig. 1 are 
primarily important for their significance in human geography; 
thus the Mohawk River achieves prominence because of the route- 
way between New York and the Great Lakes which utilizes the 
valleys of the Hudson River and its tributary; the Potomac is the 
river on which the Federal Capital is located, the Rio Grande 


marks the international boundary between the United States and 
Mexico, and so on. 


ConcLusIoN 


The teaching of geography in English schools during the nine- 
teenth century fell into disrepute because of the undue emphasis 
which was laid upon the learning by heart of an excessive number 
of geographical names, many of which were relatively unimportant. 
Enlightened geographers today condemn this ‘‘capes and bays’’ 
teaching typical of a former generation, not because of the stress 
placed on the pupil’s ability to locate and identify names on the 
map, but because the names which had to be memorized were not 
selected with sufficient discrimination. Teachers today in their 
anxiety to avoid committing this mistake may err on the side of 
emphasizing too few names, but at least the names on which they 
lay stress have been carefully chosen for some geographical sig- 
nificance. It will be observed, for example, that Fig. 1 does not 
locate the highest peak nor the most westerly cape in the United 
States, for names such as these are not considered of sufficient 
importance in the crowded program of study. It would probably 
be a generous estimate if we reckon that on the average the English 
boy or girl who leaves a grammar school at the age of sixteen has 
concentrated on the regional geography of the United States for no 
more than three 40-minute lessons per week thruout a period of 
about three months. Within these limitations of time available the 
essence of good teaching is that the pupil should acquire a balanced 
and representative picture of the varied ways of life of the Ameri- 


can people, viewed against the background of their physical en- 
vironment. 
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POSTAGE STAMPS: A USEFUL TEACHING AID 


RAYMOND T. HILL 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


Postage stamps are valuable to the geography teacher for 
several reasons, especially as a motivating device. The motivation 
of learning may often be a serious problem in the teaching of geog- 
raphy; because, in spite of the fact that geography has the allure 
of ‘‘far-away places with strange sounding names,’’ the fascina- 
tion of the exotic is often dulled by the pre-oceupation with daily 
lesson assignments. There are times when the most carefully 
planned unit fails to inspire the class, making it necessary to use 
some method or teaching device to change the colorless assignment 
into a vital learning experience. Most teachers have ‘‘tricks of the 
trade’’ to use in such emergencies. A selection of slides, a motion 
picture or a field trip may provide an interesting change in the 
usual class routine. A representative object, such as a serape or a 
water jug that ‘‘really came from Mexico,’’ can cause the students 
to want to know more about that country. The value of such teach- 
ing aids is well known, and it is equally well known that few teach- 
ers have all such materials that they need. 

Altho there is nothing novel about using postage stamps in such 

situations, the value of their use is not often remembered. Several 
articles have called attention to their use, but they may not be 
current and available to all geography teachers. It may be that 
some teachers realize the value of using stamps, but hesitate to try 
them because they do not know about philately or how to obtain 
‘the stamps. The purpose of this article is not to present postage 
stamps as a novelty, but to remind teachers of their possibilities 
and to make specific suggestions as to how to obtain and use 
stamps. 

Postage stamps from abroad are actual foreign objects; small, 
portable and cheap. Because they are so inexpensive, there is no 
great loss if the stamps are torn or soiled in handling. The fascina- 
tion of postage stamps is indicated by the thousands of persons, 
adults as well as children, who find that stamp collecting is a 
wonderful hobby. They have even coined a word to describe their 
hobby, ‘‘ Philately.’’ Of course, not all students will be enthusiastic 
about stamps just as all adults are not philatelists. This lack of en- 
thusiasm may be one limit to their use. It must be remembered that 
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part of the appeal of stamps is the novelty, therefore repetition 
may dull the interest in them. Used occasionally, and with proper 
preparation, stamps are a stimulating and informative teaching 
aid. 

There are many ways in which postage stamps can be used; 
therefore, the following applications of stamps to the teaching of 


geography are only suggestions made to stimulate the teacher’s 
imagination. 


How Stamps May Be Usrep 


Stamps can be used as an incentive for learning the location of 
countries. Of course, an encyclopedic knowledge of place locations 
is not the chief aim of geography, but it is impossible to really 
“‘know geography’’ without knowing the location of important 
countries and cities. If students are handed several foreign stamps, 
they usually want to know where the stamps are from and how far 
away the country of origin is. The easiest way to determine this is 
to use a large world map to locate the issuing country in reference 
to the United States. The search for the country is no longer the 
usual assignment to locate several countries on a teacher-prepared 
list; it becomes a search to satisfy curiosity, a real learning 
process. Because of the association between the stamp and the 
country, the location of that country will be remembered by the 
student for a long time. The location makes the country more than 
just a name—the stamp has provided a tie between that country 
and reality. 

Stamps often have pictures on them that may be useful in 
showing some of the characteristics of a country. They may show 
native animals, mountains, products or typical occupation, a sam- 
ple of some geographic characteristic of the country. From the 
standpoint of the geography teacher, it is unfortunate that all 
stamps do not have such subjects. If the particular object on the 
stamp is not familiar to the student, he will wonder what it is and 
why it is pictured on the stamp. Why is there a mountain (Fuji- 
yama) on some Japanese stamps? Why is there a cacao pod on a 
stamp from Ecuador? The desire for information created by the 
stamp is a real desire, not an artificial, teacher-created pressure to 
learn. 

It is more than likely that the textbook will have just as good 
illustrations as the pictures on the stamps. The pictures in the text 
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are larger and easier to examine, but the pictures in the textbooks 
seem to become invisible at times, and the students fail to see 
them. The stamp demands attention and it may be that the student 
will find the pictures in the text becoming more meaningful because 
of the association with a similar picture on a stamp. 


DisPLAYING STAMPS 


Stamps can be mounted in attractive and eyecatching displays; 
for example, a series of stamps can be arranged without much 
trouble on a piece of poster board. Labels can be attached to give 
information about each stamp. This display can show stamps from 
one or more countries, and can be part of bulletin board arrange- 
ment of maps and pictures related to the country or countries being 
studied. The stamps can be mounted on a large outline map, if 
several countries are to be represented. The issuing country may 
be indicated by placing each stamp in the proper place on the map, 
or the stamps may be arranged around the border of the map and 
connected to the proper country by lines or strings. The preparation 
of the outline map, as well as the selection and mounting of the 
stamps can be done by the students. 

The teacher may be able to collect enough stamps of the proper 
kind to make a representative display showing the products or the 
natural features of a country. Other pictoral material could be 
used with such an arrangement. A unit on transportation can very 
well be illustrated by the many stamps showing examples of means 
of transport. Not only are there air mail stamps with pictures of 
planes; there are stamps with trucks, ships, river boats, canals and 
other modes of travel pictured on them. Of course, a geography 
teacher would be very interested in stamps with maps on them. 
Two recent examples of map stamps are the Gadsen Purchase and 
Soo Canal commemoratives. The National Park series are excel- 
lent to use with a unit on conservation. It is likely that a particular 
stamp or group of stamps will indicate other display uses. It is 
hoped that both teacher and students will begin to see stamps in 
relation to geography and to select stamps with a view towards 
using them as a display. 


Sources or Stamps 


Most teachers receive only a limited amount of foreign mail, so 
such a source of stamps would be very inadequate. It is possible 
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that some of the students have ‘‘pen pals’’ that might furnish a 
limited supply of foreign stamps. It is also suggested that students 
may obtain typical issues by correspondence with postal or con- 
sular officials of other countries. Such correspondence would not 
only be a means of obtaining stamps, but would also furnish prac- 
tice in writing and be valuable as a contribution to international 
good will. There are a number of companies that sell stamps to 
collectors, in a variety of selections or assortments. A lack of a 
personal source of stamps need not be a handicap to a teacher who 
is interested in using them. The addresses of these companies can 
be obtained from many magazines or newspapers, for example, 
Popular Science, Popular Mechanics, Scholastic and the New York 
Times all have advertisements of many companies. One company 
recently advertised in the JournaL or Gzocrapuy. Variety stores, 
hobby shops and mail order houses are other commercial sources of 
stamps. 

The cheapest type of assortment is what is usually called a 
‘‘mission mixture’’ containing a large number of common, used 
foreign stamps. There may be a great many duplicates and most 
of the stamps will still be attached to portions of the envelopes. The 
duplication is not necessarily undesirable, and the stamps can be 
removed from the envelopes by a brief immersion in water. Some- 
times heavy cancellations may hide a part of the picture on the 
stamp, but if there are several specimens, one can usually be found 
with a light cancellation or a cancellation only on a small corner of 
the stamp. If the picture on the stamp seems to have special signi- 
ficance, it is possible to buy most stamps in an un-used (or mint) 
condition. Some companies do not handle such mixtures and others 
only use them as an advertising premium to obtain approval appli- 
cants. 

It is almost as cheap to buy the stamps in collections, or large 
numbers of common stamps, removed from the envelopes and with 
no duplication. Such a collection may cost more per stamp, but the 
lack of duplication may be an advantage. It must be remembered 
that bits of strange envelopes on which the stamps are stuck add 
to the fascination of the mission mixtures. 

Most companies sell ‘‘packets’’ or selected assortments of 
stamps. These assortments may be all from one country or related 
countries. The cost per stamp will be higher than bulk assortments, 
but if the teacher is interested in stamps from a specific country or 
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region, this method of purchase has its advantages. For example, 
a Latin American packet, containing about 25 representative 
stamps would probably cost a quarter, and would provide enough 
stamps for a small class studying the geography of that region. 
Many companies send out stamps on approval, giving the cus- 
tomer the advantage of examination before purchase. If the teacher 
wishes to get stamps of a certain kind, this method of purchase is 
very convenient, because of the opportunity for careful selection. 
In examining the stamps on the approval sheets, the teacher may 
get some very good ideas about using certain stamps. The price of 
the approvals vary from less than one cent to several dollars. 
There is one problem connected with this method of purchase, the 
nuisance of returning the unwanted stamps to the company. 


Stamp CaraLocs 

A few of the larger companies have prepared catalogs that 
list nearly all the stamps issued thruout the world. From the 
description of the stamp, the teacher may find certain specimens 
that will be useful in preparing displays on products, transporta- 
tion and other series. Most of the companies charge a small sum 
for their catalogs, but because of the useful information about 
stamps and stamp collecting, it may be very useful to a teacher who 
uses stamps to buy a catalog.* The United States Post Office has 
published a book that lists all the stamps issued by our govern- 
ment.? This book would be useful in discovering just what com- 
memoratives and other series have been issued, with the hope that 
they might be useful in teaching geography. 

It is not always easy to identify a stamp, particularly one from 
a country that uses an unfamiliar alphabet, but most of the catalogs 
have guides which are written to make identification easy. Several 
of the companies have inexpensive booklets prepared as an aid to 
identification. If it is impossible to determine the source of a stamp 
with such helps, it may be that a stamp columnist or a local col- 
lector can assist the teacher and the students in locating the origin 
of the stamp. The local collector can be of much assistance to the 
teacher who is planning on using stamps. Contact with the collector 
would not only provide assistance in the use of stamps but would 
also promote better school-patron relations. The search for infor- 

* Standard Postage Stamp Catalog, published by the Scott Stamp and Coin Com- 
pany, New York City, New York, is one of the most complete catalogs. 


* Postage Stamps of the United States, 1847-1953 (Catalog number P4.10:53), Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 
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mation about unidentified stamps could be a real experience in 
letter writing for the students. 

The contact with a large number of foreign stamps might re- 
sult in the teacher or some of the students being bitten by the 
‘*stamp bug.’’ There is nothing to be feared with this situation, 
because stamp collecting has a great many values as a hobby. After 
all, one of the objectives of modern education is to provide for the 
wise use of leisure time. 

Compared to many other teaching aids, stamps are inexpensive 
and do not require expensive and elaborate equipment. A few cheap 
magnifying glasses for examining some of the details of stamps are 
useful. Stamp hinges, small gummed rectangles of paper, are neces- 
sary for mounting the stamps so that they may be removed without 
injury. Envelopes or small boxes can be used to store the stamps. 


SuMMARY 


The advantages of using stamps can be summarized as follows: 
1) The stamps arouse curiosity, motivating the student to learn 
more about foreign places. 2) They emphasize the reality of for- 
eign countries. 3) They provide information about the issuing 
countries. 4) They are cheap, and require no expensive equipment 
for use. 5) They can be stored without elaborate facilities. 6) They 
may provide contact with foreign countries and with collectors 
who are patrons of the school system. 


NOTES ON A PROGRAM OF FIELD MAPPING 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


ROBERT N. YOUNG 
Stanford University 


A course in field mapping may be immediately profitable for 
students and community alike if the class focuses its attention 
on local problems. Many cities and counties have planning com- 
missions or similar governmental departments which could con- 
ceivably make good use of an opportunity to cooperate with the 
college or university. Detailed land use studies are not only helpful 
but neeessary for local planning, particularly for satisfactory zon- 
ing 


At Stanford University geography majors take the field 
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mapping course at the end of their senior year, when they pre- 
sumedly would be at best equipped to grasp the often complex 
physical-cultural and land type-land use relationships. The orig- 
inal plan was to have the students practice the various techniques 
of geographic mapping along a strip running from San Francisco 
Bay to the Pacifie Ocean. This, however, was seen to involve the 
purchase of costly enlarged aerial photographs and several maps, 
as well as the labor and material necessary to mount photos on 
chipboard for stability in the field. At some colleges such expenses 
may not be practical. Furthermore, the work of the students in 
the strip, chosen to exemplify a maximum of heterogeneity, seemed 
to be of direct and immediate practical value to the participants 
in the project alone. For these reasons it was decided that a differ- 
ent approach to adequate instruction in field mapping might be in 
order. 

Because the prospective instructor in the course had taken 
part in the Puerto Rican Rural Land Classification Program, 
which was partially under the direction of the insular planning 
board, the local Santa Clara County Planning Department was the 
first organization contacted to arrange for the program. Sugges- 
tions leading to cooperation and reciprocal benefit were enthusias- 
tically received, and plans were made for setting the program in 
motion. 

In exchange for the student’s mapping of present land use in a 
selected problem area of the county, the Planning Department fur- 
nished the following materials for each member of the class: 

1) Enlarged prints of aerial photographs (Production and 
Marketing Administration, 1950) at the scale of 1:7,920. Those 
parts of these photographs within each team’s mapping area were 
mounted on heavy cardboard, making possible permanent inking 
while in the field. For further ease of handling, all chipboard 
mounts were of comparable size. 

2) A Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph pen (No. 1 Fine, Koh-I-Noor 
Pencil Co., Bloomsbury, N.J). This pen, when filled with India ink, 
is used in much the same fashion as an ordinary fountain pen. It 
stores enough ink for several afternoons of field mapping and is 
entirely satisfactory for this job providing manufacturer’s direc- 
tions are followed carefully. 

3) A set of property-line base maps, scale 1:7,200. 


4) A set of U. S. Geological Survey topographic quadrangles, 
scale 1:24,000. 
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5) A base map of the entire area to be mapped by the group, 
showing transportation routes and delineating boundaries of each 
team’s mapping unit. 

By dividing the class of fourteen students into seven teams, ac- 
curacy checks of both identification of land use and location of that 
use on the aerial photograph were made easier, because of dual 
responsibility. Likewise, the problem of transportation to and 
from, as well as within, the field was facilitated, as only one car 
for each team of two workers was necessary. 

Present land use was the only data recorded in the field, because 
soils and land capability classes had been mapped recently. The use 
of each structure and of each parcel of land larger than lot size 
was broken down to specific types, resulting in the following clas- 
sification : 

1) Agricultural—specifie variety of fruit (prunes, apricots, 
pears, etc.), field crops, or livestock raised; type of farm buildings. 

2) Residential—type of dwelling (single-family, duplex, motel, 
ete.). 

3) Commercial—type of operation (gas station, restaurant, 
ete.). 

4) Industrial—type, according to finished product. 

5) Public or quasi-public—specifie type. 

6) New transportation—routes. 

7) Wild Vegetation—range grassland, scrub, wooded. 

The survey area was divided into a number of strips of six to 
ten square miles in area and extending from the floor of the Santa 
Clara Valley to the crest of the first ridge of the surrounding hill 
lands, thus providing for each team a maximum variation in slope, 
soil, and land use. As a team completed the mapping of one strip 
they moved several miles to another section, further enriching their 
field experience. 

Since land use in itself is largely a job of description, an as- 
signment was made for a term paper, topic of each student’s choos- 
ing but related to the area he expected to map. 

Mapping was graded on the basis of accuracy and efficiency, 
with emphasis on accuracy, thus not only encouraging the students 
to do their best work but also providing additional assurance to 
the planners that accurate information would be available to aid 
them in determining acceptable zoning boundaries. In view of the 


success of the cooperative program, it is to be continued for several 
years. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Clarence F. Jones and Rafael Picé, Ed. Symposium on the Geography of 
Puerto Rico. University of Puerto Rico Press, Rio Piedras, P. R., 1955. 
xxviii and 503 pages with 186 photographs, maps and diagrams. 13 plates 
in folder, 59 tables, index. $4.50. 


This well-printed and useful book describes the landforms and land use in Puerto 
Rico. It is concerned mainly with rural economy and does not deal with the cities. 
Only manufacturing establishments connected with Puerto Rico agriculture are included, 
for example: sugar centrales and pineapple processing plants. 

The publication is an outgrowth from the Rural Land Classification Program carried 
out between 1949 and 1951. The work was under the direction of Clarence F. Jones, 
G. Donald Hudson and Rafael Picéo. Field work to a total of 2020 man months was 
done by teams of gfaduate students in geography. Of these 18 used their field studies 
for doctoral dissertations. Most of the 18 chapters in the book were prepared by men 
who actively mapped selected areas in rural Puerto Rico. The results from the program 
of field mapping are so highly commendable that the plan could well be followed elsewhere. 

Puerto Rico has a noteworthy problem in that 2,210,700 people in 1950 were living 
on its 3421 square miles and were mainly supported by agriculture. This is a population 
density of 646 persons per square mile of all land, but actually nearly 1700 persons 
per square mile of cultivated land. The climate is tropical and some lowlands are very 
productive but mountains, erosion of hill lands, occasional droughts, thin stony soil 
and other handicaps make tillage impossible in over half of the area. Sugar cane is far 
in the lead in value of agricultural production. Other export crops include tobacco, 
pineapples and coffee. Subsistence crops include corn, bananas and many other fruits, 
yams and sweet potatoes, beans, rice and various vegetables. 

Highway construction and irrigation development and introduction of new plants 
have improved rural conditions since the days of Spanish rule. Land reform laws have 
led to some division of estates, but sugar remains the principal money crop and much 
of the fertile lowlands grow cane that is ground in 30 centrales located there. Only five 
centrales that handle under 8 per cent of the sugar crop are outside of the lowlands. 

Type studies were made of all the varied regions of the island and the lend use 
there is described in detail. 

Recommendations made for improved use of land in Puerto Rico include fertilizer, 
new crops or improved species, improved credit and marketing agencies, better rural 
education, revision of the land tenure system, and expansion of family sized farms. 

Otis W. FreeMAn 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Johannes Humlum. Kultur-Geografisk Atlas, I. Atlas, II Tekstband. 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, Copenhagen, Denmark, 1955. 
Vol. I, xx and 127 pages with maps, $3.50 and Vol. II, 297 pages with 
bibliography and index, $5.00 (English edition of Vol. I, Atlas, Meikle- 
john and Son, Ltd., London, 1955, $2.50). 

This two-volume work on economic geography by Johannes Humlum is a multilingual 
success particularly in the first volume where the legends to the many maps are in 
Danish, German, French, and English. The world maps on Olaf Kayser’s projection and 
on the scale of 1:225,000,000 are so small that the production of many commodities can 
be shown only by major areas or countries. The inset maps on a larger scale make possible 
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a greater refinement in the presentation of the statistical data. Production of agricul- 
tural, mineral and other commodities is shown by circular disks in red and black. On 
many maps the actual areas of production are shown in solid color, in corresponding 
tints, or are outlined distinctly. On a limited number of maps the distribution of products 
is shown by dots or some other appropriate symbol. Generally the color registry is good 
and as a consequence the relatively simple maps are very graphic. 

The four languages used in the legends and for other descriptive statements make 
the atlas particularly useful to those who wish to increase their proficiency in the use of 
three or four languages important in the field of geography. If the student does not gain 
linguistic facility, at least he should be able to enlarge and enrich his vocabulary. Candi- 
dates for the Ph.D. degree who have not satisfied the language requirement may profit 
greatly by consulting this atlas. 

Volume II consisting of 297 pages of text is entirely in the Danish language but the 
numerous illustrations consisting of maps, sketches, graphs, and photographs make the 
volume very useful to the sincere student of geography even tho he does not read Danish. 
A nine-page bibliography and an index contribute to the usefulness of this important 
work in economic geography by Professor Humlum. 


Guy-Harovp SMITH 
The Ohio State University 


Hugh Hammond Bennett, Elements of Soil Conservation, 2nd Ed. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1955. x and 358 pages with maps, 
graphs, photographs and bibliography. $3.96. 

In this text Dr. Bennett, formerly Chief of the United States Soil Conservation 
Service, has written a timely revision of his widely known work and brings the reader 
up to date on all the latest phases of soil conservation. It is a sound, authoritative treat- 
ment of the problems and practices dealing with soil erosion. The text has been written 
in simple, concise language which renders it easy to read and conveys the authors intent 
in a readily understandable manner. 

The book can be readily divided into major parts. The first seven chapters deal 
with the problem under discussion. The broad aspects of erosion, its extent, effects and 
how it occurs are all treated in clear, forceful language. Chapter five is devoted specifi- 
cally to a statistical presentation of the rates of runoff and erosion. The effects of slope, 
rainfall intensity, types of tillage and vegetative forms are included to make a convinc- 
ing argument against the ravages of unwise land use practices. The first seven chapters 
might well be termed an inventory of soil erosion and the research which developed 
therefrom. 

The last sixteen chapters constitute a record of the results of the inventory and 
research of the Soil Conservation Service during the past twenty years. Here is recorded 
the measures which are now commonly used to combat soil erosion. The author has 
been highly selective in the conservation measures and practices which he advocates— 
all have been tested in the field and found applicable and sound. 

A liberal use of carefully selected authenticated pictures adds to student interest. 
Numerous graphs and maps help to fix areal concepts firmly in mind. A fifteen page 
bibliography furnishes a valuable and easily-secured list of supplementary pamphlets, 
and books. Also included is a correlated list of visual aids. 

This book is an outstanding text for the student and an invaluable source of refer- 
ence for the farmer and laymen. 

G. Davi Kocxu 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Samuel Newton Dicken. Economic Geography. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, 1955. ix and 569 pages with illustrations, tables, maps, references 
and index. $6.50. 


Economic Geography is the successor to A Regional Economic Geography, published 
in 1949. The new edition incorporates many changes which makes it a more usable and 
valuable volume. 

The reorganization of the material has been of major significance to provide a more 
cohesive text. It is possible to give here only a brief outline of the organizational and 
content changes. A new chapter (Chapter 4) “The Geographic Background of Produc- 
tion in Other Continents,” is a continuation of Chapter 3, “The Geographic Background 
of Production in the Americas.” Chapter 5 treats the products of the seas. Chapters 6 
thru 8 are devoted to the forest industries of the world. The next 22 chapters discuss 
the economy of the agricultural regions of the world. Some of the chapters are topical 
while others are viewed from the country approach. Five chapters, 31 to 36, treat min- 
erals and water power. The final seven chapters are devoted to manufacturing and 
trade. 

Several new chapters on minerals have been added to this edition. The chapters on 
trade and transportation have been revised to include new sections. The statistics 
have been brought up to date using wherever possible the censuses of 1950 or later. 
Thruout the book are new maps, graphs and photographs. 

Professor Dicken has produced a very readable, basic text in economic geography. 
The ultimate objective of understanding the distribution of world production as seen 
against the geographic background of the natural and cultural environment and viewed 
in the perspective of time has been achieved. 


E. Wittarp MILuer 
The Pennsylvania State University 


J. Russell Smith, M. Ogden Phillips and Thomas R. Smith. Industrial and 
Commercial Geography. Fourth ed. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1955. xiii and 689 pages with illustrations, maps and index. $6.95. 


“This is not just a revised edition. If you know the previous edition (1946) you 
will eall this a new book.” And if you liked the previous edition you will probably like 
this one even more. 

The dominant theme has been changed from “One World” to “Two Worlds”—the 
developed (rich) and the underdeveloped (poor) regions. These are separated by a 
“great chasm,” the narrowing of which the authors believe is the “Number 1 problem 
of humanity”; and, further, that the institution best able to help solve this problem is 
the United Nations—“the greatest of all our underdeveloped resources.” 

Other changes have also been made. A new co-author has been added—Thomas R. 
Smith, son of the senior authoS. Chapters on agricultural commodities have been re- 
turned to the first part of the book. Discussion of trade and transportation has been 
reduced by about half. Shorter chapters have been obtained by dividing those that 
were excessively long into two chapters each. 

The distinctive touch of J. Russeil Smith remains apparent in the writing, particu- 
larly in the captions and in certain chapters. His epigrammatic style is delightful except 
when an occasional epigram deteriorates to journalese. 

Nevertheless, most of the writing is direct and clear. And the selection and balance 
of material show great learning as well as judgment. Factual errors, illogical statements, 
and inconsistencies are few and perhaps unavoidable in a study as complex as world 
economic geography. 


Cuarence L. VINGE 
Michigan State University 


Canada and Latin America 
Beyonp Our Borpers offers an 
effective blending of the history 
and geography of our American 
neighbors—Canada and Latin 
America . . . their lands, their 


study of the Americas outside 
the United States to follow 
pupils’ study of the geography 
and history of their own country. 


History and Geography History and geography 
are blended to tell the story of each country. Yet, 
this integration is achieved without neglecting the 
fundamentals of either subject. 


Color-Relief Maps The most striking feature of 
this book is the new type of map created by Rand 
M&Nally. The combination of colors and relief 
drawing sets new standards for attractiveness, 
simplicity, and map interpretation. 

The Workshop The workshop, at the end of each 
chapter, aids in reviewing and summarizing chap- 
ters, testing for understandings, and promoting 
discussions and pupil activities. 


A Part of the 
Rand M‘Nally 
Social Studies Program 


NYSTROM JONES HARTER 
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past and their present. It satis- 
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Accessory materials for BEvonp Our Borpers 
Workshop 
Teacher’s Manual and Key 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


P.O. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 


1956 Summer Tours... 
“30 DAY EUROPEAN HOLIDAY” ——~ 
“STUDENT TOUR TO EUROPE” ——~ 

“SOUTH AMERICA BY AIR” ———- 


For Complete Details Write: 
VALENE SMITH—Travel Committee Chairman—t.A.G.5. 
448 North Formosa Ave., Los Angeles 36, California 


With the Los Angeles Geographical Society* 


A_tour of 8 countries—$1 -00 trip. cmeties June 

emen mi Man ona 
extensions including USSR. dis 


A wonderful 53-day trip to 9 countries. $825.00 all-inclusive 
by SITA_for students, -trip 

service on the Greek Lin motorcoach in urope. De- 
Montral, July 7th. 


phical 
ings. First class arrangemen es American Expres: 


* The L.A.G.S. is a non-profit corporation. 


It features the maximum travel at the minimum cost. All 
tours are of greater interest because guides and escorts are 


P 's and of each region. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


“Next in importance to freedom and justice is popular education, without which 
neither justice nor freedom can be permanently maintained.”—James A. Garfield 


acre of cotton. 


The Science News Letter reports that it takes 800,000 gallons of water to grow an 


tion, Washington, 25, D.C. 


Have you examined any of the FOA County Series? The copy about Turkey ar- 
rived in January, 1955. If you are interested, write to Foreign Operations Administra- 


According to the Brazilian Press the first oil refinery to operate in the State of 
San Paulo is at Capuava and has a daily capacity of 20,000 barrels. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The Los Angeles Geographical Society will conduct a tour thru South America, 
spending six days in Rio de Janeiro for the meetings of the International Geographical 
Union. The tour will be in charge of Dr. R. A. Kennelly, 2091 Tevis Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 


The Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania has just issued a special number of 
its Bulletin. This special number is devoted to suggestions for the teaching of geography 
and should prove’ very helpful. 


Venezuela is building a new steel mill at the confluence of the Orinoco and Caroni 
rivers. This is only a short distance from the great iron deposits which are now being 
worked. It is expected that the mill will be in full production by 1959. It is to be built 
in two stages. “The first is based on an annual production of 300,000 tons, and the 
second on a yearly production of 421,000 tons.” The project is being financed entirely 
by the Venezuelan government. Coal and limestone will be available from Naricual 
(Anzoategui State). It is believed that the coal resources are sufficient for 100 years. 


The annual steel capacity of the United States is now 128,863,000 tons. It is interest- 
ing to note that ten years ago our rated yearly capacity was 91,890,000 tons. Pennsylvania 
leads with 35,000,000 tons, followed closely by Ohio with 24,835,000 tons. Indiana ranks 
third with 15,637,000 tons. Our total annual tonnage provides for more than 1500 pounds 
of steel per capita. 


Lester E. Kum, Professor of Geography at the University of Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived the Henry Grier Bryant Gold Medal of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, 
at the annual dinner of the Society, February 14, 1956. Professor Klimm was the seventh 
recipient of the award, established in 1933 in memory of Henry Grier Bryant, Arctic 
explorer and mountain climber, who died in 1932. 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines, “the nickeliferous iron ores of 
Cuba are the largest potential sources of nickel in the world.” Nickel ores of Cuba are 
found in laterites, produced by the weathering of serpentine rock. The soft residue of 
iron, nickel, cobalt, and chromium ranges principally along the north coast of Oriente 
Province (Eastern Cuba). In 1952 the World War II nickel-mining community of 
Nicaro was reactivated and recently another mine was opened at Moa Bay 45 miles 
east. Cuban nickel ore averages slightly over one per cent pure nickel. Approximately 
29 million pounds of nickel were produced in 1954, and nickel, manganese, copper, and 
chromium are second only to sugar in export value. 


Enrollment in American colleges and universities reached an all-time high with the 
matriculation last fall of 2,500,000 students. More than 25 per cent of our college-age 
population, the 18 to 21-year olds go to college. This is proportionately five times as 
many as in England, six times as many as in Germany, and ten times as many as in 
France. 


La Prensa, famous Argentine newspaper confiscated by Ex-President Peron, began 
publishing again under the editorship of Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz on February 3. As 
prime public critic of the Peron regime, La Prensa was seized in 1951 and Dr. Paz 
escaped into exile, spending much of his time in New York. 
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Globes for all grade levels 


introductory - intermediate - advanced 
TYPES OF GLOBES 


Beginners 
Simplified 
Physical-Political 
Political 

Actual Relief 


illuminated 
Project-Problem 
(Slated Outline) 
Celestial 


Slated Spheres 


SIZES OF GLOBES 
Each of the above types is available in one or more 
of the following sizes: 


8”. 12”, gh 16”, 20”, 24”, 30”, 


Write for information 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


L 
B A Multitude of Worlds 


A NEW look 
into the old. world. through 


OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 


by Edward R. Kolevzon and John A. Heine 


This brand new text is designed to fill the requirements of world geography 
at the junior high school level. 


Features of this new text: 


e A tested vocabulary with short sentences and paragraphs to promote easy 
reading. 


e A Sight pronunciation of new terms and difficult names... 47 color pictures 
and 23 black and white diagrams. 


® 62 full-detail maps, and 150 small maps emphasizing the human element 
in geography. 


For further information write to the Allyn and Bacon office which serves your state 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Boston New York Chicago #£Atlanta #£=Daillas San Francisco 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write our advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1956 


STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


In the First Regular Term, 15 June-21 July: “Fundamentals of Human Geography,” 
“Conservation of Natural Resources,” “Special Problems in Geography (undergraduate 
level),” “Research in Geography (graduate level),” and “Field Research in Geology 
(graduate level).” 

In the Second Regular Term, 21 July-24 August: “Fundamentals of Human Geography,” 
“Geography of Rimland Asia,” “Special Problems in Geography (undergraduate level),” 
“Research in Geography (graduate level),” and “Field Research in Geology (graduate 
level).” 

Dr. William F. Jenks will direct the studies in Geology in both terms. Mr. Jordan A. 
Hodgkins will provide the instruction and direct the studies in Geography in the First 
Regular Term; Dr. Howard F. Hirt of the University of Missouri and Mr. Laurence G. 
Wolf, in the Second Regular Term. 


For Further Information on the more than 200 additional courses in Arts-Sciences, in 
Education, in Business Administration, Fine Arts, Nursing- -Health and in Techniques 
of Reading-Study Address: 
Dean, Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
| Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


GEOGRAPHY COURSES « JUNE n- AUGUST 17 


® Physical Earth and Its Resources 

© Geography of South America 

® Geography of the Mediterranean and Near East 
® Cartography and Graphics 

© Geography of Landforms 

® Seminar in Geography 


STAFF 


Professors Hammond, Robinson, and Sterling 
of the University faculty 


For further information write, Director of Summer 
Sessions, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions 


of the University—graduate and under-graduate. 


Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 


Organized social, cultural, and tional ac- 


tivities. Comfortable rooms available on and 


near the campus. Summer climate is delightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer Session, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 


SUMMER COURSES 
for 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


Pre-Session, May 29-June 8 
Conservation Education 
(Field Course) 


First Session, June 11-July 13 
Nature Education 
Elements of Geography 
World Political Geography 


Second Session, July 16-Aug. 17 
Geology for Teachers 
Geography of Arizona 
Southwestern Anthropology 

Post Session, Aug. 18-29 
Our Out-of-Doors 
Our Biological Community 

(Field Courses) 


For Details, Write for Summer Catalog 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
Cool, Delightful Climate 


Man’ Ways 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago 


and Times 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 
Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 
Lewis Paul Todd » Kenneth S. Cooper 


B NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


Social studies with emphasis on history. Grades 3 through 6. 


Morristown, New Jersey 


San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 
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GEOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS RECEIVED 


George W. and Viola Hoffman. Life in Europe: Switzerland. The Fideler Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1955. 160 pages with many illustrations, glossary and index. 
$3.28. 

This book for elementary school students is one in a series of Life in Europe. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Your Life Plans and 
the Armed Forces plus a Teacher’s Handbook. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1955. Text, x and 149 pages with illustrations and bibliography; hand- 
book, v and 23 pages with bibliography. Text, $2.00; handbook, 60 cents. 

To assist young men and women to plan for themselves and their nation. 

August Pi Sufier. Classics oi Biology. Translated from Spanish by Charles M. Stern. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1955. x and 337 pages with bibliography and index. 
$7.50. 

This survey gives the high points of progress in the study of biology. There is a 
chapter on Geography and Palaeontology. 

William H. Dodge. Transportation in the Wisconsin Economy. Wisconsin Commerce 
Reports, Vol. IV, No. 4 (August, 1955), Bureau of Business Research and Service, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 103 pages with tables and maps. $1.15. 

This Wisconsin Commerce Report covers the economic and locational structure of 
Wisconsin, the pattern of Wisconsin’s freight traffic and Wisconsin’s transportation 
system. 

Ruby M. Harris. Living in Western and Northern Europe series of four filmstrips: 
Living in the British Isles (64 frames), Living in France (62 frames), Living in the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg (55 frames) and Living in Scandinavian 
Europe (64 frames). Society for Visual Education, Chicago, Illinois. Series $19.00, each 
filmstrip, $6.00. 

L. Dudley Stamp. An Intermediate Commercial Geography. Part II. The Economic 
Geography of the Leading Countries. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1955. 584 
pages with illustrations, maps, examination questions and index. $5.00. 

This eighth edition follows the pattern of the original book and includes latest in- 
formation available to bring it up-to-date. 

Reports of a Special Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives. Guam, Mariana Islands; 
American Samoa and Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1955. Guam, Mariana Islands (Committee 
Print No. 3) v and 66 pages. American Samoa (Committee Print No. 4) vi and 35 
pages, with chart. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (Committee Print No. 5) vi 
and 77 pages with map. 

The American Museum of Natural History. Eighty-Sixth Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent. The American Museum of Natural History, New York, New York, 1955. 84 pages. 

The President’s Review from The Rockefeller Foundation Annual Report, 1954. The 

' Rockefeller Foundation, New York. iii and 145 pages with illustrations. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 1954. Publica- 
tion 4190, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1955. ix and 
455 pages with illustrations, photographs and index. 

In addition to reports of the various branches of the Institution, there are nine 
articles covering diverse subjects. 

American Heritage, Vol. VI, No. 6, October, 1955. American Heritage Publishing Co., 
New York. 112 pages with illustrations. $12.00 for one year—six book-issues. 

J. Douglas Hill and Richard S. Ladd. Treasure Maps in the Library of Congress. Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 24 pages with index. 25 cents. 

An annotated list. 
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See how completely these new 
Macmillan programs meet your 
elementary social-studies needs: 


THE MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY 


HISTORY SERIES, Grades 4-8 
By EDNA McGUIRE 


featuring: 


Vivid, easy-to-read style. 

New functional illustrations that actually teach. 

Exceptionally fine program of map study. 

Superior study aids that develop skills and 
stimulate interest. 


Extensive vocabulary development. 


The McGuire program in your school is assurance of 
success in teaching history. 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 
By CUTRIGHT, CHARTERS, and others 


A new six-level unified social-studies program with good 
citizenship as its goal. 


WHIPPLE AND JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES, Rev. 
(5-book or 6-book series) 


The outstanding modern geography program for 
elementary schools! 


For complete textbook programs in all the major subjects 


all through the grades, LOOK TO MACMILLAN! 


She Macmillan Company 


NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 DALLAS 21 ATLANTA 9 
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WORLD REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


by OLIVER H. HEINTZELMAN, Oregon State and RICHARD M. HIGHSMITH, JR., 
Oregon State College 


This is a new, basic text for freshman. or sophomore courses in Introduction to 
Geography, World Regional Geography, Elementary Geography, Human Geography. 


Cultural Geography. Specifically for a one semester course, 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION: Presents a concise view of the world as the home of man. 
The approach is practical, logical and systematic, providing an introduction to the 
field of geography while giving a survey of the world. One chapter is devoted ex- 
clusively to the nature and elements of geography, but following this, geographic 
principles are woven into the text as they become functional. The authors divide the 
world into 14 regional types and each is analyzed from the standpoint of its physical 
environment and the human activity within it. Trends and potentialities for future 


development conclude each regional study. 


352 pages 7” x 934” Published 1955 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF ANGLO-AMERICA, 
2nd Edition 


by WHITE AND FOSCUE 


Already widely adopted, this completely revised text studies regions as the determin- 
ing factors in the life and economy of Anglo-America. By uniquely organizing an 
abundance of timely and effective material, the authors emphasize the role of 15 


“human-use”’ regions. 


Your students get a vivid picture of the life of each region—its physical features, 
natural resources, agricultural and manufactured goods, industrial output, and the 


cultural and social development of the inhabitants. 


518 pages 3/ maps & photographs Published 1954 
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